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Teilhard and Mendel: 
Contrasts and Parallels 

Edward 0. Dodson 


The award of the Mendel Medal of Villanova University to Pierre Teil¬ 
hard de Chardin (Orel and Matalova, 1976) immediately raises the ques¬ 
tion of the comparison of these two priest-scientists. Teilhard introduced 
such a comparison in his brief acceptance speech (Teilhard de Chardin, 
1937): “I do not know how distinctly Mendel, when he was checking his 
famous laws of heredity, was conscious of the far reaching meaning of his 
discoveries. But the fact is that, being a highly religious man, and a 
pioneer in the study of moving life (= evolving? E. O. D.), Mendel can be 
regarded as a typical expression of the faith which is my deepest personal 
faith — the faith in spiritualistic evolution.” 

Pastushnyi (1976) took strong exception to Teilhard’s comparison of 
himself and Mendel, because Mendel was a model of “scientific historical 
materialism,” while Teilhard attempted “to integrate evolution and theol¬ 
ogy,” with results which were both scientifically and theologically “incon¬ 
sistent and completely contradictory.” Dodson (1982) has shown that 
Pastushnyi erred by interpreting Mendel in an erroneous frame of refer¬ 
ence and by biased selection of biographical references, but he left unan¬ 
swered the broader question of how Teilhard and Mendel should be com¬ 
pared and contrasted. It is the purpose of the present study to consider that 
broader question. 

Biographical Sources 

The contrasts between Mendel and Teilhard might begin with the bio¬ 
graphical sources which are available. There are two principal biographies 
of Mendel, both based upon studies of the archives of the Monastery of St. 
Thomas in Brunn (now Brno), where Mendel lived, did the experiments 
on which the science of genetics is based, and died. litis published his biog¬ 
raphy of Mendel in German in 1924 and in English in 1932, while Richter 
published in German in 1943. In addition, Dodson (1955, 1956, 1979) has 
published on the basis of a transcript of the archives of the monastery, and 
Boyes (1966) visited the Mendel Museum in the former monastery at Brno 
and studied some of the original documents. Most of the Mendelian ma¬ 
terials in the archives are rather formal documents, like his baptismal cer¬ 
tificate, transcripts of grades, the report to the Bishop of Mendel’s election 














as abbot, and similar documents which, important as they are, give very 
little insight into the personality of the man. Since the 1960s, the Mendel 
Museum has been maintained as a part of the Moravian Museum at 
Brno, and since 1966 the Museum, which now owns the archives of the 
monastery is actively gathering all possible material on Mendel, has pub¬ 
lished the Folia Mendeliana, devoted to biographical studies on Mendel 
and on the early development of genetics. Further, many secondary stud¬ 
ies have been published. All suffer from the paucity of primary material, 
and from the fact that the earliest biographical studies of Mendel were be¬ 
gun long after his death, long after the deaths of most of those who had 
known him. 

Actually, the best insight into Mendel’s personality was published as 
late as 1942 by C. W. Eichling, who as a very young man had represented 
a European seed firm, and in that capacity he had visited Mendel. They 
enjoyed dinner together in Mendel’s study. They talked about their 
student days, and they sang some of the German students’ songs. The 
picture that emerges is that of a very warm and humane man, friendly, 
kindly, but determined. 

These, then, are the biographical sources on Mendel. As interesting as 
they are, they leave more questions unanswered than they answer. 

Again, there are two principal biographies of Teilhard. Cuenot 
published in French in 1958, only three years after Teilhard’s death, while 
Lukas and Lukas published in English in 1977. Cuenot had known Teil¬ 
hard personally, while both he and the Lukas sisters were able to interview 
numerous friends and members of the Teilhard family. Teilhard was a 
prolific writer. During his lifetime, he published a large number of scien¬ 
tific papers, and he left manuscripts for a considerable number of books. 
Further, he wrote literally hundreds of letters to family and friends, and 
many of these are available for study. All of Teilhard’s manuscripts are 
deposited at the Fondation Teilhard de Chardin in Paris. The Foundation 
library includes not only all of Teilhard’s publications, but also a very large 
part of what has been published about him. Finally, many of Teilhard’s 
friends and scientific colleagues have written about him, for examples, 
Barbour, 1965; de Lubac, 1964, 1965; and de Terra, 1962 and 1964. 
Thus, the wealth of source material on Teilhard contrasts with the paucity 
of that on Mendel. For all of that, Teilhard was an extremely complex man 
who may never be fully understood. / 

Background 

Mendel was born in 1822 in the Silesian village of Heinzendorf, then in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, now in Czechoslovakia. He was the 
second of three children. Like many people of humble birth who later 


achieved fame, there is some doubt about the day of his birth. The family 
celebrated his birthday on July 22nd, but the baptismal register of the 
parish church gives it as July 20th. Whichever the date, he was christened 
Johann. His parents were Anton and Rosina Mendel, peasants who 
wrested a frugal living from the soil of a small farm, peasant holding num¬ 
ber 58. 

Very little is known of Mendel’s chidhood. He attended an elementary 
school which was taught by Thomas Makitta. Makitta included natural 
science in the curriculum, a very unusual thing at the time. In this, he was 
aided and abetted by the local pastor, Father Johann Schreiber, for a 
school inspector wrote that “Pastor Schreiber is chiefly responsible for the 
growth of this scandal.” 

Father Schreiber was much interested in the schoolboys of his parish 
and in their education, and he spent much time with them. He was also in¬ 
terested in natural science (hence his encouragement of Makitta) and in 
fruit culture. He instructed the local farmers in methods of scientific farm¬ 
ing and especially in the grafting of fruit trees. Anton Mendel was one of 
his most avid students, and he developed a fine orchard. 

Anton Mendel anticipated that, upon graduation from.elementary 
school, Johann would join him in working the farm. This was important 
not only to keep the farm in the family, but because Anton needed help 
and could ill-afford to hire outside labor. On the other hand, no one knew 
better than Anton the hardships of the peasant life. In addition to the hard 
labor which has always been the lot of farmers, he was still obliged to work 
three days a week on the estate of the Countess Waldburg under the old, 
feudal law of corvee. Thus, when Makitta, who recognized the genius of 
Johann, proposed that the Mendels send their son away for further educa¬ 
tion, Anton was reluctant but amenable to persuasion. Rosina had always 
hoped that her son might rise above the peasant’s status. litis gives Makitta 
full credit for persuading the Mendels to send Johann first to Leipnik, then 
to the district high school at Troppau. However, Marvanova (1971)believes 
that the credit belongs primarily to Father Schreiber. It is likely that they 
worked together in persuading the Mendels. 

After graduating from the schools at Leipnik and Troppau, Mendel at¬ 
tended the Philosophical Institute at Olmutz. School days, however, were 
days of privation, for his family could send him but little help. He tried to 
eke out a frugal living by private teaching, but he found that most doors 
were closed to a peasant boy without influential sponsors. While Johann 
was at Olmutz, his younger sister, Theresia, generously gave him her 
dowry to help keep him in school. This was a great sacrifice on her part, for 
at that time lack of a dowry seriously impaired a girl’s chances for marriage. 
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The severity of his privation at Olmiitz, in spite ofTheresia’s gift, can be 
seen from a passage in the autobiography (see A. litis, 1954, for an English 
translation) which he wrote in 1850 when he applied for admission to the 
examination for high school teachers: "... he (the autobiography was 
written in the third person) felt that it would not be possible for him to en¬ 
dure such exertions still further, and he saw himself forced therefore after 
the completion of his philosophical studies to enter a profession in which 
he would be freed of the bitter necessities of life. His circumstances de¬ 
termined his choice of profession. He applied and was received in the 
Augustinian monastery of St. Thomas in Altbrunn.” When he was 
received into the monastic community, he took the name of Gregor, with 
which he always signed his signature. 

After his ordination in 1847, Mendel served for a year as an assistant to 
the pastor of the abbey church, but then he began teaching mathematics 
and Greek in a nearby high school. He was considered an excellent teacher 
and was encouraged to take the examination for certification. He failed 
the examination, which is not surprising, as it was ordinarily written on 
the basis of university training. On the recommendation of one of the ex¬ 
aminers, Abbot Napp sent Mendel to the University of Vienna, where he 
studied physics, chemistry, mathematics, botany, zoology, and micro¬ 
scopy during the years 1851-1853. In 1854, he was appointed Supplente 
(substitute teacher) of natural science in the Briinn Modern School, an ad¬ 
vanced technical high school. In 1856, he returned to Vienna to write the 
certification examination, but he withdrew from the examination because 
of illness (Boyes, 1966). As a result, he remained a Supplente for the entire 
fourteen years of his service at Briinn Modern School, although he was on 
full-time duty and was regarded as an excellent teacher. His experiments 
were done on his own time in the monastery garden. This, then, is the 
background which Gregor Johann Mendel brought to his career. 

Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was born 1 May 1881, the fourth of eleven 
children of Emmanuel and Berthe Adele de Dompierre d’Hornoy Teilhard 
de Chardin. Thus, Teilhard was born 59 years after Mendel, and only two 
and a half years before the death of the latter. Their circumnstances were 
as different as their dates, for Teilhard was born in the Sarcenat, one of 
several chateaux of the Teilhard family. It is located a short/iistance west 
of Clermont-Ferrand, in the ancient province of Auvergne, where 
Vercingetorix, who defeated Caesar, is still a folk hero. The Teilhard fam¬ 
ily has deep roots in Auvergne, the records going back as far as 1325. 
Berthe Adele d’Hornoy came from a prominent picarde family, and she 
was a great-granddaughter of a sister of Voltaire. The Sarcenat and the 
other estates of the family provided an ambiance of plenty, in contrast to 
the difficult circumstances of the Mendel family. The early education of 
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the Teilhard children was in the home, with responsibilties divided among 
parents and tutors. From his father especially, Pierre gained an interest in 
the natural history of the region, especially the geology and biology. At age 
11, Pierre was sent away to a Jesuit boarding school, where he was always 
at or near the head of his class. Upon graduation in 1897, he was awarded 
no fewer than seven prizes! 

In 1899, Pierre entered the Jesuit novitiate at Aix-en-Provence, and in 
1901 he took his first vows. It was at this time that the French anticlerical 
laws were passed, and the Jesuits were forced to leave France for England 
and the channel islands. Pierre continued in the Jesuit seminary on the 
Isle of Jersey. In 1905, when he had completed three years of philosophy 
(and other subjects), during which much of his free time was devoted to the 
study of the geology of Jersey, he was assigned to a three-year tour of duty 
teaching chemistry and physics in the Jesuit College de la Sainte Famille at 
Cairo. He was also curator of the museum of the college, and he did re¬ 
search in Egyptian paleontology. He was also much interested and active 
in entomology and other aspects of natural history. 

In 1908, Teilhard returned to England to study theology at Hastings. 
Again, he used his free time to explore the local rock formations and to col¬ 
lect fossils. In 1911, he was ordained a priest at Hastings, and his parents 
came to England to witness the ceremony. After completing his theolog¬ 
ical studies in 1912, he returned to France, where the enforcement of the 
anticlerical laws had been relaxed. He was sent to Paris for studies of geol¬ 
ogy and paleontology, the later under Marcellin Boule, then the dominant 
figure in French paleoanthropology. Under the direction of Boule, and in 
association with Pere Henri Breuil, who was to become the leading au¬ 
thority on prehistoric art, Teilhard gained extensive experience and a solid 
reputation in paleontology and prehistory. 

Then in August 1914 World War I broke out. By the end of the year, 
Teilhard was mobilized as a stretcher bearer in the French army. He was 
decorated many times for bravery under fire, and after the war, he was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. It was during the war, on 26 
May 1918, that he took his final, solemn vows as a Jesuit. He was demobil¬ 
ized in March 1919, and he soon returned to Boule’s laboratory, where he 
pursued his doctoral researches on mammalian fossils of the lower Eocene 
of France. He defended his thesis successfully on 22 March 1922 — just 
about a century after the birth of Mendel. This, then, was the background 
to the career of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 

Religious Vocation 

A passage from Mendel’s autobiography cited above includes the state¬ 
ment that “his circumstances determined his choice of profession.” This 
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received five votes, his nearest competitor four, and each of three others 
received one. On the second ballot, Mendel received the unanimous vote 
ol his 11 brother monks. He was installed as Abbot by the Bishop of Briinn 
on 13 April 1868, Easter Monday. 

As Abbot, Mendel took great interest in all of his monks, including the 
novices, and he lived in close contact with them. When some of them were 
interviewed many years later, they agreed that he had always been kind 
and considerate as Abbot, but also that he had been more zealous for the 
religious life of the monastery than Abbot Napp had been. Amonghis first 
acts were the restoration of the abbey church and the purchase of higher 
quality sacred vestments and vessels. He insisted upon the strict observ- 
ance ol the Rule of St. Augustine and other religious duties, so much so 
that some monks left the community rather than conform. Many others 
such as Boyes (1966) and Milovidov (1935), also found evidence of Men- 
del s religious zeal and sincerity. 

As Abbot ol the monastery of St. Thomas, it is certain that Mendel gave 
many spiritual homilies for the benefit of his monks. Unfortunately no 
record ol any of these has been found. However, notes for two of Mendel’s 
sermons have been found. These were published, with an analysis, by 
Zumkeller (1971). The notes are in Mendel’s handwriting. The sermons 
appear to have been given in the Easter season, but they are not dated. 
Zumkeller believes that they could not have been given before 1876 and 
that they may be several years more recent. 

In the first sermon, Mendel cites John 20:15, in which the risen Christ 
appears to Mary Magdalene as a gardener. This reminds him of the many 
texts in which spiritual growth is compared to the planting and growth of 
seed. This man to whom the world is indebted for his work in the monas¬ 
tery garden developed this theme with enthusiasm. In the second sermon, 
he used the parable of the Good Shepherd, and especially John 10:10, “I 
came that they may have life and have it more abundantly.” Mendel then 
explained that the more abudant life is in intimate union with Christ, and 
it is made possible by the sacraments of baptism, penance, and the euchar- 
lst. Through the sacramental life, the victory of Christ over death and sin 
is implanted and nourished in each soul, which is thereby “elevated and 
transfigured.” This grace is “an Easter sun” which radiates from the tomb 
of the Redeemer into the whole world, so that Easter is a “day of creation of 
another, more beautiful and sublime world.” 

litis (1924, 1932) presented Mendel as a man “without deference to 
dogmas,” but Zumkeller finds in these sermon sketches evidence of“a man 
of true faith and a pastor who thinks with the Church,” and indeed it would 
be difficult to support any other conclusion from these sermon sketches. 
All evidence considered, then, there is good reason to believe that Mendel’s 
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religious vocation was sincere, and that he was an exemplary monk and 
abbot. 

The question of Teilhard’s religious vocation is much simpler. His par¬ 
ents were both deeply pious and fully committed Catholics. Daily devo¬ 
tions were a regular part of family life. Against this background, it is hardly 
surprising that, before his graduation from the College de Mongre, he de¬ 
cided that he wanted to become a Jesuit. Because he had become exhaust¬ 
ed in the process of earning most of the prizes that the school had to offer, 
his father insisted that he stay at home for a year to recover his strength 
before beginning the long and arduous seminary course. As his seminary 
years were outlined above, there is no need to recount that history now. 

Above, it was necessary to emphasize the paucity of evidence regarding 
Mendel’s religious convictions. With Teilhard, we have an embarras de 
richesse. He was an extraordinarily prolific writer: Cuenot (1958) compiled 
his list of publications, and he cited over 500 titles! Many of these have no 
bearing on the subject under discussion, technical papers, for example. 
But a very large number of them are devoted partially or entirely to re¬ 
ligious subjects. Henri Cardinal de Lubac is ajesuit theologian who knew 
Teilhard well, and who has studied his works profoundly and sympathetic¬ 
ally. He concluded (1964) that Teilhard’s faith was in fact orthodox. None¬ 
theless the Jesuit order forbade Teilhard to publish his philosophical and 
religious works during his lifetime because he had a highly symbolic 
manner of expressing himself which was (and is) easily misunderstood, 
and because he had a penchant for exploring the fringe areas of the faith, 
and his contemporaries in the Society of Jesus were frankly worried about 
whether his faith was sound or whether he had crossed over into heresy at 
some points. It did not help him that some apostates hailed him as a hero 
and invited him to join them. Yet he accepted the orders of his Jesuit su¬ 
periors with the obedience which he promised when he took his vows as a 
member of the Society. This is not the place (nor am I the appropriate 
writer) to describe the faith of Teilhard. I refer the reader to some of the 
many works in which he has himself done this (Teilhard de Chardin, 1955, 
1957, 1959a and b, 1965a and b, 1972). 

Professional Careers 

For about a year after his ordination, Mendel served as assistant to the 
pastor of the abbey church. He was not, however, well suited to thfswork 
because the sight of suffering made him ill. Contrast this with Teilhard’s 
service as a stretcher bearer. In the fall of 1849, Mendel was assigned to 
teach mathematics and Greek in the Gymnasium at Znaim, a nearby 
town. Because of his success as a teacher, he was asked to apply for admis- 


mentioned above, he failed, took two years of science at the University of 
Vienna, then failed again. In 1854, he was appointed Supplente in natural 
science at the Brunn Modern School, where he served on a full-time basis 
for fourteen years until his election as Abbot in 1868. His experiments 
were done in his spare time, mostly during his teaching years. On 4 May 
1868, he wrote to Carl Nageli that “recently there has been a completely 
unexpected turn in my affairs. On March 30 my unimportant self was 
elected life-long head, by the chapter of the monastery to which I belong. 
From the very modest position of teacher of experimental physics I thus 
find myself moved into a sphere in which much appears strange to me, and 
it will take some time and effort before I feel at home in it. This shall not 
prevent me from continuing the hybridization experiments of which I have 
become so fond; I even hope to be able to devote more time and attention 
to them, once I have become familiar with my new position.” This was a 
vain hope. His administrative duties took ever more of his time, and he 
gradually had to relinquish his bilogical experiments. Another major sci¬ 
entific interest of Mendels was meteorology, and he continued to record 
meteorological data almost until the day of his death on 6 January 1884. 

One of the standard measures of a scientific career is the list of publica¬ 
tions. There is a temptation to count titles and compare numbers, but this 
neglects the qualitative value of the papers. Einstein published only 
rarely, but each paper was a landmark in the development of modern 
physics. Similarly, Mendel’s fame as a scientist rests upon one paper 
(1866; see Stern and Sherwood, 1966, for a translation of this paper and of 
Mendel’s letters to Nageli, as well as some other materials) in which he pre¬ 
sented the results of his experiments with peas and established the basic 
laws of genetics, a science which takes its origin from that paper. A second 
paper (1869) explored unsuccessfully the application of the Mendelian 
laws to the hawkweed, Hieracium. He also published several meteorological 
notes. Finally, Orel has published evidence that Mendel published many 
papers on various aspects of agriculture. Mendel served on the Central 
Board of the Agricultural Society. Between 1869 and 1883, the Mittheilun- 
gen of the Society published many reports and reviews the authors of which 
were identified only by initials. A total of 21 of these were initialed M, 24 m, 
and one GM. Orel (1971) believes that these 46 papers were written by 
Mendel. 

A three-year (1905-1908) teaching assignment at Cairo was part of Teil¬ 
hard’s training, but, unlike Mendel, he does not seem to have been a good 
teacher for undergraduates because he talked over the heads of his stu¬ 
dents. Cuenot quotes one of them as saying that “After class, I was full of 
admiration, but I had not understood much.” His education was 
interrupted by World War I, but afterward he completed his doctoral 
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studies and was sent to China, where he spent most of his career as a pale¬ 
ontologist in the field. He published many important papers in paleontol¬ 
ogy, and, had he written nothing else, his scientific reputation and his 
career would have been secure. 

However, he did write a great deal more in the area of philosophical- 
theological speculation rising out of his scientific experience. And this got 
him into trouble, for his Jesuit superiors did not really understand Teil¬ 
hard’s synthesis of science, philosophy, and religion, and they were not 
confident that he had not crossed the line into heresy. This resulted in 
much frustration. When he was offered professorships at the highly pres¬ 
tigious College de France and Institut Catholique de Paris, he was forbid¬ 
den to accept: it was safer to keep him in the remote collecting fields of 
China producing excellent research in paleontology than to have him in 
Paris teaching a suspect hybrid science-philosophy-religion. Yet in the 
long run this may have increased his influence by increasing his scientific 
stature. More important, he was forbidden to publish his speculative 
books, including The Phenomenon of Man. His response was to revise his text 
again and again, and to submit it for approval after each revision. He 
sought the advice of his friends on how to make his manuscripts more ac¬ 
ceptable. Lukas and Lukas cite an occasion in January 1947 when he con¬ 
sulted Msgr. Bruno de Solages and Henri de Lubac about the revision of 
the manuscript of The Phenomenon. In their effort to help him gain approval 
for publication, de Solages suggested no less than 50 major revisions, but 
de Lubac, a Jesuit who understood the thinking of the Jesuit superiors, 
recommended a stunning 240 major revisions! In the end, the interdiction 
against the publication of these speculative works stood as long as Teilhard 
lived, and this darkened his later years. 

As long as Teilhard lived.... But ecclesiastical prohibition of publica¬ 
tion does not extend beyond the grave. Teilhard had assured publication 
by leaving his manuscripts to Mile. Jeanne Mortier. Very quickly after his 
death in 1955, she convoked an international committee which sponsored 
and supervised publication of the previously forbidden books, beginning 
with Lephenomene humain in the very year of his death. 

Teilhard’s frustration over his writings is one of the things which he 
shared with Mendel, although there are great difference here, too. Mendel 
had no difficulty in publishing his major paper. He had read it before the 
Brunn Natural Science Society, and the proceedings were ordinarily pub¬ 
lished. Getting scientists who were capable of recognizing its value to read 
it was another thing. It was generally ignored during his lifetime. The rea¬ 
son for this is not among the better understood questions in the history of 
science (Dodson, 1970; Fong, 1969; see Stern and Sherwood, 1966, for a 
good stranslation of Mendel’s two genetic papers, his correspondence with 
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Nageli, and some other Mendelian papers). Probably scientists who had 
insufficient time to keep up with the literature in their respective fields 
didn’t bother to look at a paper published by a high school teacher in a very 
minor journal. Further, quantitative biology was still far in the future, and 
Mendel s mathematical analysis of his data, which proved to be one of the 
bases for his success, was incomprehensible to the biologists of the time. 
Richard Goldschmidt, one of the first generation of geneticists after the re¬ 
discovery of Mendelism in 1900, told the present writer that, when he first 
read a Mendelian paper before the German Zoological Society, he was 
publicly rebuked for “playing with numbers.” 

Nonetheless, Mendel sent a reprint of his paper to at least one botanist 
who should have recognized its significance: Karl Nageli, possibly the 
most distinguished botanist of the time, and a specialist on heredity Men¬ 
del and Nageli corresponded until 1873, yet he understood so little that he 
did not even mention Mendel, nor did he cite his paper, when he published 
his major book on heredity (Nageli, 1884). He wrote condescendingly to 
Mendel that his experiments on peas “are not completed but that they 
should really just begin,” a rather severe stricture considering that they 
represented seven years of work on more than 20,000 plants. Little won¬ 
der that Mendel was discouraged, his spirits dampened! When Eichlintj 
(1942) visited Mendel in 1878, it was at the suggestion of Ernst Benaryt 
the most distinguished of German seedsmen and breeders. Benary knew 
of Mendel’s experiments, and he asked Eichling to get more information 
and report back to him. When Eichling tried to discuss the experiments 
Mendel deliberately changed the subject. For this highly sensitive man! 
who knew that he had published a paper of real importance, the rebuff of 
the scientific community at large and the condescension of Nageli were 
deadening blows. He avoided the painful subject. Yet he was confident, as 
was Teilhard, that recognition would come. One of Mendel’s successors, 
Abbot Banna, who had served under Mendel as a young man, remem¬ 
bered Mendel remarking that “Mein Zeit wird schon kommen” — “My 
time will surely come.” It came in 1900, sixteen years after his death, and, 
while Mendelism is no longer the leading edge of genetic research, Men- 
del s importance as the founder of what has become the central discipline 
of modern biology has grown ever greater. He will be honored as long as 
humanity honors its benefactors. At present, Teilhard’s position is rather 
less secure, but we may expect that his position, too, will grow stronger as 
the Teilhardian synthesis comes to be more widely understood. 

Mendel, Teilhard, and Heredity 

Until Mendel wrote, there was no science of genetics. Since remote an¬ 
tiquity, farmers and others had observed the tendency of like to produce 
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like. F°lk wisdom on heredity was summed up in such aphorisms as “blood 
will tell.” That some sort of heredity worked was intuitively obvious, but 
all efforts to understand it were fruitless. Most biologists believed that her¬ 
edity was a blending phenomenon, like the mixing of pigments on an 
artist s palette. Lamarck added to this that the hereditary essences could be 
modified by the direct influence of environmental forces, and that such 
changes were in turn hereditary. Even Darwin’s theory of pangenes shared 
these characteristic (Serre, 1983). Some of Mendel’s predecessors, like 
Gartner and Naudin, obtained data from which the Mendelian laws might 
have been derived, but they failed to take that decisive step. 

When Mendel wrote his paper of 1866, he summarized seven years of 
experiments, utilizing more than 20,000 plants of the common garden 
pea, Pisum sativum. Writing at a time when blending-Lamarckian 
inheritance was universally accepted, he obtained results which required 
that the hereditary elements (the word gene was not coined until nearly half 
a century later) occur in pairs, one member derived from each parent; that 
these elements should not blend but must remain discrete, even when 
unlike elements were joined in a hybrid; that consequently the members of 
such a pair were segregated into sister gametes when gametes were 
formed; that accordingly the progeny of hybrids might include the 
original, pure parental types; and that members of different pairs of genes 
could behave independently of one another, so that all possible 
combinations of hereditary traits were formed in the proportions of 
mathematical probability 

These results were all directly opposed to prevailing thinking in biology 
at the time. More specific details of the Mendelian laws and the subse¬ 
quent development of the science of genetics may be left to books on 
genetics, such as Ayala and Kiger (1980) and Tamarin (1982). Suffice it to 
say here that from the time of rediscovery in 1900 until the present, Men- 
delian genetics has provided the basis for an extremely productive array of 
research programs which have moved genetics from the periphery of bi¬ 
ological science to its center. Not only have all of Mendel’s conclusions 
been thoroughly vindicated, but Mendelian genetics has illuminated such 
diverse sciences as biochemistry, embryology, plant and animal breeding 
medicine taxonomy ... and evolution. There is no longer a reasonable 
bas's to doubt that Mendelian genetics is correct (with refinements and 
qualifications which are explained in the above cited books), and conse- 
quently that blendmg-Lamarckian inheritance is no longer defensible. 
a . co y i ' se > a11 of this was not immediately obvious upon the rediscovery 
of Mendelism in 1900. On the contrary, because of the apparent perma- 
nence of the gene, genetics was at first seen as a stumbling block in the wav 
of evolution (Dunn, 1965; Dodson and Dodson, 1985). It appeared that 
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evolution must be limited to the reshuffling of a rather small number of al¬ 
ternative forms of the genes, with no very important change possible. 
Lamarckism was still influential, especially among paleontologists, who 
found in it an easy explanation for the widely observed fact of adaptation. 
If environmental factors induce in organisms changes which are adaptive 
to those same environmental factors, quite naturally adaptation should be 
one of the most pervasive facts of nature. Most paleontologists were 
Lamarckians (Gould, 1980) until after Simpson published Tempo and 
Mode in Evolution (1944). Simpson marshalled much data and a power¬ 
ful argument for the explanation of evolution as seen in the fossil record in 
terms of Mendelian genetics, especially the genetics of poulations as devel¬ 
oped by Sewall Wright (1968-1978) and R. A. Fisher (1930). He persuad¬ 
ed most paleontologists that Lamarckism was neither necessary nor de¬ 
fensible. He must be regarded as one of the most important architects of 
the modern evolutionary synthesis. 

Teilhard had his training in paleontology just before World War I and 
afterward until 1922. At this time, no one understood the importance of 
Mendelian genetics for evolution, and it was not ordinarily included in the 
training of paleontologists. Then he went to China, where he spent much 
time in the field collecting in remote areas. The two most important books 
in evolutionary genetics were published in English by Fisher (1930) and by 
Dobzhansky (1937). French literature lagged in this field. It is doubtful 
that they were available to Teilhard, and their orientation was not de¬ 
signed to attract paleontologists. These books launched the modern evolu¬ 
tionary synthesis. They were supported by a great volume of technical lit¬ 
erature in journals which again were not generally available to Teilhard. 
Only in 1944 was any of this new literature addressed to paleontologists. 

It is a practical certainty, then, that Teilhard had no more than casual 
knowledge of Mendelian genetics. He made only one reference to Men¬ 
delism in The Phenomenon of Man (p. 108), and it does not indicate under¬ 
standing. In contrast, his training in paleontology was favorable to blend- 
ing-Lamarckian inheritance, and it was this to which he looked for explan¬ 
ations of hereditary problems. Why was he not persuaded by Simpson’s 
arguments, as were so many paleontologists? Perhaps age is an important 
part of the answer. When Simpson published Tempo and Mode in Evolution in 
1944, Teilhard was sealed behind Japanese lines in China. The war ended 
in August 1945, but it was spring 1946 before Teilhard was able to leave 
China. Thus, he could not have read Simpson’s book before age 65, and he 
may not have read it until much later — if at all. He had been thinking in 
Lamarckian terms throughout his long career, and he had worked 
Lamarckism into a comprehensive synthesis to explain all of reality. Many 
people in the later years of their careers (and some much younger!) are not 
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prepared to revise their ideas fundamentally. A sexagenarian can be for 
given! Lamarckism seemed to give a directive role to the within, and he 
probably thought of it as essential to his synthesis, although the present 
writer (Dodson, 1985) has shown elsewhere that the Teilhardian synthesis 
is stronger on a Mendelian-Darwinian than on a Lamarckian-orthogen- 
etic basis. 

Thus, Mendel and Teilhard contrast strongly in their thinking about her¬ 
edity. Consider, however, the following quotations from The Phenomenon of 
Man (page numbers refer to the English edition): 

“Life advances by mass effects, by dint of multitudes flung into action without ap¬ 
parent plan ... there is ... a great deal of biological efficiency in the struggle for life ...” 

(p. 109). 

“... the blind fantasy of large numbers ...” (p. 110). 

“Life passes over a bridge made of accumulated corpses, and this is a direct effect of 
multiplication.” (p. 111). 

“Life is more read than lives ...” (p. Ill)- 

“The concept of fanning out... involves a forest of exploring antennae” (p. 1 18). 

“An essential part is left to the Darwinian play of external forces and to chance. It is 
only really through strokes of chance that life proceeds ...” (p. 149). 

“So as to overcome the improbability of arrangements of ever increasing complex¬ 
ity, »the involuting universe ... proceeds step by step by dint of billion-fold trial and 
error. It is this process of groping, combined with the two-fold mechanism of repro¬ 
duction and heredity ... which gives rise to ... the tree of life” (p. 301). 

All of these statements find their proper context in the genetics of Men- 
delian populations, as understood by modern evolutionary biologists. Of 
course, Teilhard tried to adapt all of them to his Lamarckian-orthogenetic 
outlook. It was not a convincing effort, for all of these statements remain in 
logical contradiction to Lamarckism-orthogenesis. These statements sug¬ 
gest that Teilhard’s researches had brought him much closer to the modern 
evolutionary synthesis than he himself realized. It seems highly probable 
that, had he had the opportunity to study Mendelian genetics thoroughly 
during his formative years and to keep apace with the development of his 
field during the 1930s, he would have recognized its value and would have 
based his sytem upon it. 

Mendel, Teilhard, and Evolution 

With respect to the ideas of these two men on evolution, we again have 
an embarras de richesse for Teilhard and mere hints for/Mendel. Mendel’s 
writings and the library of the monastery have been searched for clues. 
Perhaps the most definite is a statement in Mendel’s examination paper of 
1850: “The vegetable and animal life becomes ever richer; their older 
forms change and make place for new ones,” a rather remarkable state¬ 
ment antedating by nine years the publication of The Origin of Species (Orel, 
1971). 



Mendel bought all of the books of Darwin as the German translations 
appeared, and he annotated them to a limited extent. One might hope that 
the notes might reveal Mendel’s thinking, but this has been an unfulfilled 
hope. Most of the notes are underlinings, marginal lines of emphasis, and 
lists of page numbers. They prove beyond a doubt that Mendel read Dar¬ 
win’s books carefully and that he was much interested in them and in the 
major subject — evolution — which they treat, but they give little further 
insight. A partial exception occurs in the case of notes in Variation in 
Animals and Plants under Domestication (Darwin, 1868). On p. 312, Darwin 
described alternative characteristics in poultry. Beside this passage, Men¬ 
del wrote “model,” perhaps thinking of it as a possible basis for Mendelian 
experiments. On p. 412, Darwin quotes an earlier author for the state¬ 
ment that the nature of the soil influences the loss of characters by plants. 
Here, Mendel wrote “contradictory.” Finally, in chapter 27, volume 2, 
Darwin develops his provisional hypothesis of pangenesis, a thoroughly 
discredited theory of heredity. (It is almost certain that Darwin never saw 
Mendel’s paper of 1866). Here, Mendel wrote a more extensive note: “to 
succumb to impression without reflection.” Collectively, these notes, not 
surprisingly, show that Mendel reacted most strongly when Darwin 
touched upon problems of heredity which he (Mendel) had investigated, 
but they do not illuminate Mendel’s thinking about evolution. 

It has even been proposed that Mendel planned his experiments on peas 
in order to test Darwinism. This is not possible, because the experiments 
were begun before the publication of The Origin of Species (1859) and 
were far advanced by the time of the publication of the German edition 
(1862). Two recent authors, Sinoto (1971) and Gedda (1971), have an¬ 
alyzed. Mendel’s papers of 1866 and 1869 for evidence of his attitude 
toward evolution. They conclude that it was not heredity but evolution 
which was Mendel’s primary interest in planning and executing his exper¬ 
iments. In reading their papers, it is possible to admire their ingenuity and 
still wonder whether perhaps they have extracted more evolutionary con¬ 
tent from the papers than Mendel put into them. Finally, there are refer¬ 
ences to Darwin in several of Mendel’s letters to Nageli (Stern and Sher¬ 
wood, 1966). Again, they demonstrate Mendel’s interest in evolution 
without clarifying his thinking on the subject. 

For Teilhard, the situation is radically different. His professional career 
was devoted to the study of evolution, and his synthesis was based upon 
the proposition that ail of reality is undestandable only in terms of evolu¬ 
tion in its three great phases: physicochemical, biological, and psychoso¬ 
cial. Teilhard’s research dealt with biological evolution, but in developing 
his synthesis, he endeavored to understand and to explain evolution at all 
levels. His writings are voluminous, and most are concerned with evolu- 
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tion at least in part. This is not the place to attempt to summarize the flood 
from the pen of Teilhard. Suffice it to say that he was fully committed to 
the historical reality of evolution, but he thought of the dynamics of biolog¬ 
ical evolution in terms of outmoded Lamarckian-orthogenetic theories. As 
pointed out above, however, he was much closer than he himself reaiwed 
to the modern evolutionary synthesis, and it seems probable that only lack 
of good training in Mendelian genetics during his formative years prevent- 
ed his participation in that great scientific movement. 


SU BeTause Gmgor Johann Mendel (1822-1884) and Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin (1881-1955) were perhaps the two most distinguished priest 
scientists of the past century and a half, they invite comparison. They pre¬ 
sent more contrasts than parallels, however, and that beginning even with 
the sources of biographical information, which are meager and rather im¬ 
personal for Mendel, rich and varied for Teilhard. 

Mendel was a child of peasant parents who wrested a meager living 
from the soil of a small farm. When the family decided to send Johann 
awav for further schooling (only elementary school was available in their 
home village), it was at the cost of severe privation. In contrast , Pierre was 
the scion of a distinguished family, including, on his mother's.side, no 
lesser a personality than Voltaire. After early schooling in the home, he 
was sent to a boarding school. Like Johann, Pierre became exhausted 
while at school, but the reasons were radically different: for Johann, it was 
because he had insufficient food, and he had to work at all hours to keep 
body and soul together; for Pierre, it was because of hard work in order to 
eet maximum value from the schooling. 

Both boys climaxed their school years with a decision to join a religious 
order the Augustinian monastery of St. Thomas for Johann, who now 
took the name of Gregor; and the Jesuit order for Pierre. A statement in 
Mendel’s autobiography has been interpreted to mean that his religious 
vocation was not sincere. There is now much evidence that it was indeed 
sincere, and that he personally held a robust and simple Catholic faith. No 
such doubts have clouded Teilhard’s vocation, but in his later years his 
Jesuit superiors did not understand his synthesis of science, philosophy, 
and religion, and they were not confident that, in exploring the border 
areas of the faith, he had not crossed into heresy. The longer range judg¬ 
ment is that he was sound in faith, although he was easily misunderstoodL 
Thus, religious vocation is perhaps the best parallel between Teilhard and 

Mendel. fU . 

Again, the careers of the two men contrast. During the early years of his 
priesthood, Mendel served as a high school teacher, and he was an 
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excellent teacher. Most of his scientific research was done during these 
years, on his own time, and as an avocation. After his election as abbot in 
1868,’he found himself restricted to full-time service as an administrator. 
Teilhard, too, served three years as a teacher, but he was not a good teacher 
of undergraduates. He soon got into research in paleontology, and this, 
together with writing, remained his career as long as he lived. Both men 
knew bitter frustration because of their writings, Mendel because he could 
not get an understanding readership during his lifetime, Teilhard because 
he was forbidden to publish his major works during his lifetime. 

Problems of heredity were never understood until Mendel did his ex¬ 
periments and published his paper of 1866, in which he showed that 
heredity depends upon pairs of units (the genes) which are inherited with 
certain mathematical regularities. This is now firmly established and has 
become one of the central facts of modern biology. Teilhard was one of a 
generation of paleontologists who had almost no knowledge of Mendelian 
genetics and who substituted for it Lamarckian-orthogenetic concepts 
which are now known to be false. However, Teilhard’s research brought 
him much closer to the modern viewpoint than he himself realized. 

Finally, both Mendel and Teilhard were interested in evolution. Again, 
there is scant information on Mendel — many indications of interest but 
very little indication of specific thoughts. Teilhard wrote voluminously 
about evolution. He was fully committed to its historicity, and he made it 
the cornerstone of his synthetic explanation of all reality. Yet his explana¬ 
tion in Lamarckian-orthogenetic terms has been a stumbling block in the 
way of acceptance of his synthesis by many other scientists. 













